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TWO CENTURIES OF PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECTURE 
1700-1900 * 


ROBERT C. SMITH 


Associate Professor of the History of Art, University of Pennsylvania 


WE have in Philadelphia many traditions of which we 
are justly proud. In the field of statesmanship, of the 
law, of philosophy, of medicine and scientific investiga- 
tion, of the making of fine furniture and the teaching of 
painting, our history is long and illustrious. We have 
also the great tradition of our architecture. But few 
have ever recognized it and no one has attempted to re- 
cord it. There is no history of Philadelphia architec- 
ture, decade by decade, movement by movement, to cor- 
respond to what exists, at least in partial form, for the 
music, the theater, and the literature of this city.t It 
is difficult to understand this, especially since we are 
dealing with a place which in the colonial period was our 
first city in point of size and wealth and the second in 
importance of the whole English-speaking world and 
which later became the first capital of the United States. 
There is indeed a tradition that old Philadelphia build- 
ings were mean and dull, monotonous boxes of brick 
and wood, remarkable only for their excessively con- 
servative plainness. 

Those who have thought at all about Philadelphia 
architecture know that this is not true. They realize 
that the city, far from being an architectural backwater, 
was a center of constant innovation in the first two cen- 
turies of its history. Some of the results of these in- 
novations are among the most distinguished examples 
of American colonial architecture. In the nineteenth 
century, moreover, on a number of occasions Philadel- 
phia assumed an almost revolutionary leadership in 
architecture, thanks to a group of notable experimenters, 
whose real achievement is just now beginning to be rec- 
ognized. | 

From the beginning Philadelphians built solidly and 
with regard for appearance. The earliest detailed pic- 
ture of their work is a view by Peter Cooper of the city 
as it looked about 1720.2. In that year Philadelphia was 


* This paper is the outgrowth of an address delivered by the 
writer on the occasion of the annual meeting of the National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings in Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 28, 1951. The examples of Philadelphia architecture here 
discussed are limited to buildings which were still standing at 
that time. 

1 The nearest approach to a general history of Philadelphia 
architecture is Eberlein, Harold Donaldson, and Cortland Van 
Dyck Hubbard, Portrait of a colonial city, Philadelphia, 1670- 
1838, Phila., Lippincott, 1939. For recent accounts of the co- 
lonial architecture of the region see Waterman, Thomas T., 
Dwellings of colonial America, Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1950, and Morrison, Hugh, Early American 
architecture, chap. 16 N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. 

2 Entitled “The South East Prospect of The City of Phila- 
delphia,” this treasure of American topographical painting was 


only thirty-eight years old. Laid cut in 1682 by 
Thomas Holme on the gridiron plan so much favored in 
Spanish America but seldom tried up to this time in the 
British colonies,? the town had been since the 1690’s 
almost entirely constructed of brick. The Cooper 
painting, like the numerous views which followed it, 
shows Philadelphia houses, some of which rose to four 
and five stories, remarkable for their solidity, their neat- 
ness, and their appearance of comfort (fig. 1). 

Today it is doubtful whether any of these buildings 
remain upon their original foundations. One of them, 
the Letitia Street house (fig. 2), which originally stood 
in the mass of buildings at the right side of the painting 
[F, III], has been removed to a new site in Fairmount 
Park. The Cannon Ball house, an even older structure 
which may antedate the founding of the city,° still exists 
far to the south in a woeful state of decay (fig. 3). 


acquired in 1857 in London by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. It has never been adequately studied for the consider- 
able amount of architectural information which it contains, in- 
cluding the houses of Flemish and Dutch origin with gabled 
fronts facing the street, like those of London and Dublin, none 
of which now remain in Philadelphia. 

3 The principal example in British America before Philadel- 
phia was New Haven, Connecticut, laid out in 1638 (Garvan, 
Anthony N. B., Architecture and town planning in colonial Con- 
necticut, 44-49 New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1951). 

4 Robert Turner wrote to William Penn in 1685 “Now as to 
the Town of Philadelphia it goeth on in Planting and Building 
to admiration, both in the front and backward, and there are 
about 600 Houses in 3 years time. And since I built my Brick 
House the foundation of which was laid at thy going . . . many 
brave Brick Houses are going up.” Richard Frame in 1692 
declared in verse 


“A City and Towns were raised then, 
Wherin we might abide 


The best of Houses then was known, 
To be of Wood and Clay 

But now we build of Brick and Stone, 
Which is a better way.” 


For these and other similar citations see Myers, Albert Cook, 
Narratives of early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, 1630 1707, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1912. 

5 According to H. D. Eberlein, documents indicate that a 


house could have stood on the site as early as 1657. The greater 


part of the present structure seems to date, however, from be- 
tween 1714 and 1720. The name of the house is derived from 
an incident in the siege of Fort Mifflin by the British in 1777, 
when on November 15 a cannon ball was fired through one of 
the walls (op. cit., 30-33). The Letitia Street house, which 
formally stood on a small thoroughfare between Front and Sec- 
ond Streets, running from Market to Chestnut Streets is as- 
signed to the years between 1703 and 1715. It was rebuilt in 
Fairmount Park in 1883 (sbid., 112). 
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Fic. 1. Peter Cooper. 
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South East Prospect of the City of Philadelphia. 
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Detail. The Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Photo. C. T. Atkinson. 


These two buildings possess, in addition to their steep 
and still medieval gables, features typical of early Phila- 
delphia construction. The first and most important is 
the roof-strip or pent-roof of wood across the gable end 
of the brick exterior. This is closely related to those 
of the Peter Cooper view, which also contains an in- 
stance of the multiple pent-roof, between upper and 
lower stories, which reached its most developed form in 
that remarkable monument of Philadelphia regionalism, 
the Monastery or Gorgas house (ca. 1750) on Wissa- 
hickon Creek (fig. 4). Commonly used in lieu of a 
beltcourse with constructions of both brick and stone, 
the Pennsylvania pent-roof appears alike on country 
houses and farm buildings, on city mansions and early 
row houses.® Generally considered utilitarian in pur- 
pose, its origin has been widely discussed.” 


6 See the three houses with pent-roof and cove cornice, their 
original windows and shutters intact, at 112-116 Cuthbert 
Street. [F, IT]. 

*The most recent explanation, given by Mr. Waterman (op. 
cit., 139) is that the pent-roof was originally employed in the 
Rhineland to protect half-timbered walls from rain. He sug- 
gests that German settlers brought the custom to Pennsylvania, 
where it ceased to be a practical necessity and became an archi- 
tectural tradition after half-timbering was abandoned in favor 
of building in brick and stone. 


The Letitia Street house, architecturally more ad- 
vanced than the Cannon Ball and more urban in charac- 
ter, has other elements representative of early Philadel- 
phia building. One is the concave cornice of wood 
along the roof line, demonstrating a degree of refinement 
rare at the time in America. The second is the straight 
door hood on carved brackets, which relates the Letitia 
Street house to the rows of London houses of the period 
of 1700 to 1730, like those of Great James and Ormond 
Streets, where practically identical hoods appear at al- 
most every door.’ The slightly baroque flavor of the 
brackets is echoed in still another characteristic of early 
Philadelphia architecture, which also appears in the 
Cooper view (fig. 1). That is the prominent facade 
balcony of wood mentioned by Robert Turner in 1685,° 
one of which seems to have been preserved at Bellaire 
in League Island Park, a fine country residence of about 


1720. 


8 Pevsner, Nikolaus, The buildings of England, London ex- 
cept the cities of London and Westminster, 220, fig. 26a, Har- 
mondsworth, Penguin Books. There are also contemporary ex- 
amples in Holland. 

9 Turner wrote in 1685 “we build most houses with balconies”’ 
(Myers, op. cit.). A house facing the market square of Cam- 
bridge, England, has a balcony with a semi-circular hood above 
it almost exactly like the one at Bellaire. 
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The pent-roof, which later joined itself to the hood 
until they became an integrated whole, as in some of the 
houses of Germantown, is the outstanding local element 
of our colonial architecture. Beginning in the late 
seventeenth century the simple style which it dominated 
extends without interruption to the Revolution and in 
outlying places well beyond it.1° Associated with 
Philadelphia as the cultural center of the Middle Colo- 
nies, this vernacular expression is found at various 
sites throughout the area, so that it constitutes, as has 
been recognized, a kind of Delaware River style.*? 
With it go other prominent characteristics. One is the 
use of patterned bricks. For houses this generally im- 
plies a Flemish bond with alternate glazed headers, a 
practice common throughout the colonies, which in 
Philadelphia, however, continued until after the Revo- 
lution *” and thereby contributed to the legend of the 
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Fic. 2. The Letitia Street House. Courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


unchanging quality of our buildings. The early Phila- 
delphia churches, like Gloria Dei (1700) and Trinity 
Oxford (1711), have criss crossed lozenges of dark blue 
bricks on their entrance fronts, after the pattern of cer- 
tain fifteenth-century English models * (fig. 5). They 


10 The steep pented gable of early eighteenth-century Philadel- 
phia building is seen as late as 1793 at Spring Mill in Chester 
County and the continuous pent-roof combined with a triangular 
door hood is preserved as a living symbol in a Pennsylvania 
Frakturschrift ephemerality text now at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art which is dated 1843. 

11 Waterman, op. cit., 117. 

12The Reynolds-Morris house of 1787, for example, has a 
facade of this archaic bond, which two years later was applied 
to the walls of the Roman Catholic church of the Holy Trinity 
at Sixth and Spruce Streets [A, V]. 

13 Among others the tower of Hatfield Old Palace, and the 
courtyards of Fulham Palace and Hampton Court. 
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Fic. 3. The Cannon Ball House. This and all other photos by 
R. C. Smith, unless otherwise noted. 


thus establish a Philadelphia precedent for the spectac- 
ular zigzags of red, white, and blue that emblazon some 
eighteenth-century houses across the Delaware in Salem 
County, New Jersey.** 

Another regionalism centering in Philadelphia is the 
angle or corner fireplace, which enables the same chim- 
ney to serve two adjacent rooms, as in the Letitia Street 
house (fig. 6). These became so much esteemed in this 


area that they were employed for row houses on Fifth 


14 Sickler, Joseph S., The old houses of Salem County, Salem, 
N. J., Sunbeam Publishing Co., 2nd ed., 1949. 
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Fic. 4. The Gorgas House. 
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Fic. 5. Trinity Church, Oxford. 


Street in a Philadelphia plan of about 1750 *® and were 
provided for nearly every room in the great houses 
which William Trent built at Trenton in 1719 and John 
Potts erected at Potts’ Grove, Pennsylvania, in 1752. 


15 Norris of Fairhill Papers, miscellaneous volume, p. 80. 


See also the early eighteenth-century houses of Elfreth’s Alley 
[I*, I] and those at 112-116 Cuthbert Street. 
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Fic. 6. The Letitia Street house. The Dining Room. Courtesy 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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It has been suggested that the angle fireplace was a 
Swedish element introduced along with a characteristic 
Swedish ground plan into our regional architecture by 
Scandinavian colonists before the coming of the Eng- 
lish.1® Because, however, the useful device of the angle 
fireplace was not a peculiarity of any single part of 
northern Europe and since, from the time of Inigo Jones 
it was used with frequency in English building,** it 
seems logical to attribute it to the architectural tradition 
of the mother country. So also the great use of field 
stone in the area around Philadelphia is distinctly Eng- 
lish and at the same time a part of the rural practice of 
northern Europe, although the plan and scale of our 
bank barns of stone were probably brought by German 
settlers to Pennsylvania. 

In the 1720's, at the time of Peter Cooper’s view, an 
academic current began to make itself felt in the archi- 
tecture of Philadelphia along with the vernacular tradi- 


Fic. 7. Woodford. 


tion. Successful merchants and men of affairs like 
James Logan introduced in their brick country houses 
the balanced formal facades and hipped roofs of the 
simpler Queen Anne residences of England, themselves 
derived in part, it appears, from Dutch houses of the 
seventeenth century.’* Logan’s Stenton in German- 


16 Waterman, op. cit., 123-126. 

17 Mr. Waterman states that the corner fireplace was almost 
unknown in Great Britain except in academic designs (1bd., 
126). This is not entirely true because the writer has seen ex- 
amples in the London borough of Holborn and in Dublin which 
are contemporary with and stylistically similar to the Letitia 
Street house. 

18 The immediate prototype for these houses was probably the 
residence at the manor of Pennsbury on the Delaware at Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania, which was constructed for William Penn 
in the late 1680’s. Long ago destroyed, it has been recently re- 
built with great care. The type may well have had its origin 
not in England but in the work of the mid-seventeenth-century 
Dutch Palladians, Jacob van Campen and Pieter Post, whose 
designs for small brick country houses with hipped roofs fre- 
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town (1728) and its close relative, the slightly earlier 
Hope Lodge at Whitemarsh (1723), which has the aca- 
demic distinction of an ornamental blind niche in the 
space above the doorway, are in most respects Philadel- 
phia counterparts of the great Tidewater plantation and 
town houses of Virginia and Maryland of the time. 

These buildings contain those painted, panelled cham- 
bers which aroused the scorn of the austere Pastorius.’® 
Here in the 1720’s vernacular-trained carpenters strug- 
gled to interpret the classical orders—unsuccessfully for 
Samuel Morris in a picturesque but inaccurate version 
of Corinthian capitals in the hall of Hope Lodge, suc- 
cessfully and with remarkably stately effect at Governor 
Keith’s stone manor house of Graeme Park (1722), not 
far away. 

From that time on Philadelphia assumed a leadership 
in fine woodcarving of every conceivable sort, which not 
only produced the greatest local school of colonial cabi- 


The Hall. 


Fic. 8. Belmont. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Courtesy of the 


netmaking but also achieved the first Palladian interiors 
in America. We must exclude for the moment the 
great rooms of the state house, with their friezes, masks, 
and cartouches, for experts have recommended caution 
in assigning those three apartments to the 1740’s, as we 
have been accustomed to do in this city. We need not 
hesitate, on the other hand, to accept the interior of 
Christ Church [F, II] as a product of the years follow- 
ing 1727.°° That beautiful room, illustrated elsewhere 
quently embellished with cupolas are published in Les ouvrages 
d’architecture ordonnez par Pierre Post, Leyden, 1715. Stenton, 
Hope Lodge, and other Queen Anne houses of the Philadelphia 
area are described in Eberlein, op. cit. 

19 Francis Daniel Pastorius, one of the founders of German- 
town, wrote in 1700 of his cave on the banks of the Delaware 
“Herein we lived more Contentedly than many nowadays in their 
painted and wainscotted Palaces” (Myers, of. cit., 404-405, n. 
10). 


20 The minutes of the vestry indicate that the greater part of 
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Fic. 9. Drawing Room from the Stamper-Blackwell house, 
Philadelphia, 1764. The Henry Francis duPont Winter- 
thur Museum. Photo. Gilbert Ask. 


in this volume, can be called the first successful attempt 
to reproduce in the colonies the full English Palladian 
ordinance of the time, albeit with a few false steps like 
combining an Ionic entablature with shafts and capitals 
of the Doric.24_ Here then in Philadelphia, well before 
Peter Harrison introduced the manner to Rhode Is- 
land,?? this premier American church of the colonial 
period attained a convincing approximation to the aca- 
demic style of the Palladians, which was just beginning 
to be felt at the time in the religious architecture of 
Great Britain. The lavishness with which the decora- 
tion of this and other buildings was subsequently com- 
pleted, in a style more reminiscent of James Gibbs than 
the Palladian Burlington, produced in Philadelphia an 
impressive contrast with the extreme simplicity of the 
architecture of the Quakers, whose insistence upon using 
materials for what they were established and maintained 
here in the age of baroque dissimulations, a tradition of 
pure lines and bare surfaces, that is the real forerunner - 
of modern functional architecture. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century it was current 
practice in fine house building to utilize Palladian fea- 
tures, not infrequently, as at Woodford in 1756 (fig. 7), 
in an interesting combination with the vernacular pent- 


the work on the interior was accomplished between 1740 and 
1744. The late Georgian pulpit was finished by John Folwell 
in 1770. 

21Tn the Venetian window of the apse. 

22 This English ship captain and architectural amateur is given 
credit for being the first known architect to use correctly the 
Palladian formulas of ornament. This he did in the Redwood 
Library at Newport, Rhode Island, which he designed in 1748 
(Kimball, Fiske, Colonial amateurs and their models: Peter 
Harrison, Architecture 53: 115-160, 185-190, 209, 1949; Briden- 
baugh, Carl, Peter Harrison, first American architect, Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1949; Downing, Antoinette 
F., and Vincent J. Scully, Jr.. The architectural heritage of 
Newport, Rhode Island, 72-85, Cambridge, Harvard, 1952. 
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Fic. 10. Mount Pleasant. 


roof. About the same time Philadelphia made the ac- 
quaintance of the Italian baroque and the French rococo. 
The ceiling of the Palladian hall at Belmont, roughly 
contemporary with Woodford and probably the finest 
example of plaster work of its time in this country, em- 
ploys a grand design of ovals enriched with musical 
targes, ribbons, consoles, and shells quite similar to those 
at Clandon Park in Surrey attributed to the Italian stuc- 
catore Artari (fig. 8).?* In the meantime the rococo 
patterns of the style of George II were entering Phila- 
delphia through the medium of engravings and silver 
and French craftsmen like Gabriel Valois ** were coming 
to reinforce the efforts of Philadelphia carvers as they 
interpreted the style of Thomas Chippendale in the 
golden decade before the Revolution (fig. 9). 

To this period, from about 1760 to 1776, belong the 
greatest colonial residences, which offer the invigorating 
contrast of Palladian sobriety side by side with baroque 
or rococo details of decoration, as had been the fashion 


23 Reproduced in Hussey, Christopher, English country houses 
open to the public, fig. 176, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1951. 

24 “Carver and Gilder from Paris, late from London,” he ad- 
vertised in 1773 and 1774 (Prime, Alfred Coxe, The arts & 
crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and South Carolina, 1721-1785 
1: 225-226 Topsfield, Walpole society, 1929). 
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Fic. 11. Chalkley Hall. 

in England in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
In design as well as in materials of construction these 
houses vary greatly. Chief Justice Chew’s German- 
town mansion of Cliveden (1763), because of its gable 
roof, attenuated central pavilion and the pent that ap- 
pears at the sides, still suggests the old field stone ver- 
nacular, in spite of its Doric doorway, baroque dormers, 
and the Italianate sculpture of urns, finials, and garden 
statues. Mount Pleasant (1761), Captain McPherson’s 
palace on the Schuylkill, in an unusually developed com- 
bination of wood, stone, and brick, is the finest Phila- 
delphia example of the standard ensemble of Georgian 
estate planning—a main block set between identical ad- 
vance buildings—following the example given in the 
early years of the century by the governor’s palace in 
Williamsburg (fig. 10). The main block of Chalkley 
Hall (1776), the last of the colonial mansions of Frank- 
ford, is an almost unrivalled specimen of the purity of 
late Georgian linear arrangement. Built practically en- 
tirely of cut stone imported from England, it is virtually 
an exact repetition of John Hawk’s first design of 1766 
for Governor Tryon’s lost palace in North Carolina 


Fic. 12. John Hawks. First Design for Governor Tryon’s Palace. Courtesy of the New-York Historical Society. 
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(figs. 11 and 12).°° Handsome in Sir William Cham- 
bers’ monumental way, it is perhaps the most British 
of all surviving American colonial houses. 

Chalkley Hall has one thing in common with Mount 
Pleasant, the Powel house, Cliveden, and all the other 
great late colonial residences of this city and its environs. 
None of their authors are known. We have no way of 
identifying a single one of them with any architect, car- 
penter, mason, or cabinetmaker.?® The extraordinary 
anonymity of these buildings may account in part for 
their neglect by art historians. There is always a magic 
in names and we have but one to conjure with. Robert 
Smith was Philadelphia’s only real architectural per- 
sonality of the colonial period. An emigrant from Scot- 
land, he built St. Peter’s Church [D, VI] and the 
famous Walnut Street jail [B, V]| and presented Prince- 
ton with Nassau Hall, which is still the best of its build- 


25 Since Governor Tryon wrote in January, 1767, that Hawks 
was soon to go to Philadelphia “to hire able workmen” (Water- 
man, T. T., Early architecture of North Carolina, 32, Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941), it is quite possible 
that he left a copy of his design here or one of the workmen, 
returning to Philadelphia after Tryon’s palace was completed, 
may have brought the plan back with him. In either case it 
could have been the inspiration for the enlarging of Chalkley 
Hall. On the other hand, however, it must be remembered that 
generally similar designs figure in a number of the most influ- 
ential English architectural books of the period. 

26 Fiske Kimball has called this problem “the prize puzzle of 
the study of colonial architecture” (in reviewing Waterman’s 
Dwellings of colonial America, Art Bulletin 33: 1, 1951). 


Fic. 13. The Woodlands. 


Detail of the Entrance Hall. 
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The North Door. 


Fic. 14. The Pennsylvania Hospital. 


ings.27_ But Smith remains, in spite of this, a colorless 
individual, not to be compared with the glamorous Wil- 
liam Buckland of Annapolis or the even more glorious 
Peter Harrison of New England. 

After the Revolution, Philadelphia became a center of 
the new classicism that began in England with Robert 
Adam and grew with Sir John Soane and the Prince 
Regent’s builders. But still the dearth of personalities 
associated with our best surviving Federal buildings and 
the destruction of so many more have tended to de-em- 
phasize the importance of Philadelphia’s achievement in 
the age of McIntire and Bulfinch. It is true that the 
great figures worked here, the West Indian amateur 
William Thornton,?* the French engineer Pierre L’En- 


27 For the biography of Robert Smith see the paper on Car- 
penters’ Hall [D, IV] by Charles E. Peterson, which is included 
in this volume. 

28 Dr. William Thornton, who was later to design the Capitol 
in Washington, in 1789 won a competition for the building of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia [C, IV], an elegant struc- 
ture of Federal style which stood on a site at Fifth and Library 
Streets overlooking Independence Square until it was destroyed 
in 1880. For a detailed study of this lost building =* Peterson, 
Charles E., Library Hall, home of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, 1790-1880, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 95 (3) : 266- 
285, 1951, reprinted, with additions, in this volume. 
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Fic. 15. Lemon Hill. 


fant," and the English professional architect Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe.*° But all of their buildings long ago 
disappeared and most of our lesser men have not yet 
attained the distinction of respectable documentation. 


29 In 1794 L’Enfant designed and began the construction of a 
town house for Robert Morris on Chestnut Street between 
Seventh and Eighth Streets. Because of the latter’s financial 
difficulties, it was never completed. The house, which is known 
from an engraving made by William Birch in 1800, had such 
characteristic late eighteenth- century French details as marble 
reliefs over the long ground-story windows and a curb roof, 
which made it unique in this country (Caemmerer, H. Paul, 
Life of Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 256-263, Washington, National 
Republic Pub. Co., 1950). 

30 Latrobe, the inaugurator of neo-classic architecture in the 
United States, as well as the founder of professional practice, 
built two key structures in Philadelphia, the Ionic Bank of 
Pennsylvania of 1798 [E, IV] and the Doric Pumping Station 
in Center Square of 1800, which were among the earliest ex- 
amples of his work in the United States. 


-- 
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Fig. 17. 


William Strickland. Naval Hospital. 


John Dorsey, who probably designed the first building 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1806, 
is still almost unknown." We cannot with certainty 
claim for William Hamilton the credit of authorship for 
the rebuilding of his villa, the Woodlands, in the late 
1780’s. The wonderfully articulated plan of this dwell- 
ing is at once more modern, in point of comfort, and 
more archeological, from the standpoint of ornament, 
than anything of the period in America. Here as never 
before careful provision was made for corridors and 
cupboards and a maximum of light was provided by a 


31 Dorsey, the man who in 1793 advertised “ornamental stone, 
for the enrichment of exterior architecture’ for sale at his shop 
on North Third Street (Prime, op. cit., 2: 316, Topsfield, Wal- 
pole Society, 1932), was a successful merchant interested in the 
arts and a founder of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. In 1809 he sent to William Meredith a skillful plan and 
elevation of an elegant Regency country house of his own au- 
thorship, derived from Henry Holland’s original Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton (ca. 1785), which is now among the Meredith papers 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Dorsey’s most ambi- 
tious undertaking seems to have been a large building on Chest- 
nut Street, which was one of the first important examples of the 
Gothic Revival in Philadelphia. It was offered for sale in 1810 
and pulled down in 1853. For information about it I am obliged 
to Mr. Charles E. Peterson. 
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Fic 16. Thomas Carstairs. 
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Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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variety of curving walls.** The tiny circular entrance 
hall enriched with niches and delicate columns, is de- 
rived, like those of the Adam houses in England, from 
the plans of ancient Roman buildings (fig. 13), while 
the pedimented portico overlooking the Schuylkill is one 
of the earliest instances in American domestic architec- 
ture of this characteristic classical feature of eighteenth- 
century English country houses. The career of the 
master carpenter David Evans the Younger, who seems 
from the minutes to have built on his own design the 
Adamesque center house of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in the decade between 1793 and 1802, is still surrounded 
with shadows. The building is a fascinating instance of 
the battle between conservatism and progress in Phila- 
delphia architecture, for although the front and top are 
pure Adam, the rear facade was constructed according 
to a design of Samuel Rhoads for the front elevation half 


Fic. 18. Thomas U. Walter. 


Girard College. 


a century older in date.** The huge north door, which 
rises to the uncommon height of fifteen feet, is the most 
monumental example of a favorite arrangement among 
Philadelphia doorways (fig. 14). This formula of en- 
gaged columns or pilasters supporting a flat lintel seems 
to have begun at the tower of the state house (1750- 
1756) and was continued through a series of important 
constructions, including the Powel house [D, V], 
Grumblethorpe, the Shippen-Wistar house [C, V], 
Vernon, and for a time in the nineteenth century the 
north facade of the state house itself. Another impor- 
tant example of our Federal architecture, Lemon Hill, 


32 This important plan was published by Kimball, Fiske, The 
domestic architecture of the American colonies and of the early 
republic, 192, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1922. 

33 Rhoads’s design is preserved in an eighteenth-century en- 
graving of the proposed south facade of the hospital known as 
the J. C. Dawkin view. 
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Fic. 19. John Haviland. Franklin Institute. 


whose Regency rotunda is certainly contemporary with 
those used by Bulfinch in Boston and Waltham, is also 
an anonymous performance, probably of the last decade 
of the eighteenth century (fig. 15). Thomas Carstairs, 
of whom very little is known, has left his mark on this 
period by designing a row of identical houses on Sansom 
Street in imitation of those of the squares and terraces 
fashionable in London and Dublin since the middle of 
the eighteenth century (fig. 16).3* Although the Car- 


84 The original drawing owned by the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, was first published by Kimball, op. cit., 198, fig. 


Fic. 20. Thomas U. Walter. 


Drawing for the 


Preston Retreat. Photo. C. T. Atkinson. 
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stairs plan is by no means the first instance of row 
building in Philadelphia, it seems to have influenced the 
schemes for identical row houses that came after it and 
which are so prominently associated with this city that 
in Trenton the name Philadelphia Row was applied to 
a block of similar residences.*° 


153. “Lately arrived from London” in 1784 (Pennsylvania 
Packet, Feb., 5, 1784), Carstairs was defeated by Thornton five 
years later in the competition for the Library Company building. 

35 Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA, New Jersey; a 
guide to its present and past, 399, N. Y., Hastings House, 1946. 
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Fic. 22. J. E. Carver. Drawing for a Greek Revival Resi- 
dence, circa 1840. Library of the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Anonymous Watercolor of the South Side of Walnut Street between Third and Fourth Streets 
about 1830. Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


In the 1820’s, a century after the Cooper view and the 
building of Stenton, Hope Lodge, and Graeme Park, 
Philadelphia acquired prime leadership in the Greek 
Revival. This was due in large measure to the brilli- 
ance of our native architects, William Strickland and 
Thomas U. Walter, and the Englishman John Haviland, 
whose lectures on architecture at the Franklin Institute 
in 1824 comprised the first courses of professional train- 
ing offered in this country. The work of these men is 
still in large measure preserved. It constitutes, with 
such monuments as Strickland’s Second Bank of the 
United States (1819-1824) [C, IV], Naval Hospital 
(1828-1832), and Merchants’ Exchange (1832-1834) 
[E, IV], Walter’s Girard College (1833-1848), Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society Bank (1839) [D, IV], 
and Preston Retreat (1837-1839), and Haviland’s 
Church of St. Andrew (1822) and Franklin Institute 
(1826) [A, III], the finest group of temple structures 
ever created in America (figs. 17, 18, and 19). These 
buildings are outstanding not only for their fine propor- 
tions and the exquisite carving of their decoration, but 
also for the original approach of all three architects in 
designing towers and cupolas (fig. 20). Unfortunately, 
we can no longer enjoy the wealth of Greek residences, 
shop fronts, hotels, and theaters that formerly filled the 
old quarters of the city, so extensive has been their de- 
struction. Old drawings, however, some by the minor 
architects John Riddell, J. E. Carver, J. D. Koecker, 
and Thomas S. Stewart, help to evoke this vanished 
elegance (figs. 21 and 22). 

The first half of the nineteenth century has been called 
the great age of Philadelphia architecture. Dominated 
by what Mrs. Tuthill in 1848 called “the perfect mania 
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Fic. 23. John Haviland. Design for the Eastern State Penitentiary. From Crawford, W., 
Report on the Pemitentiartes of the Umted States. 
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Fic. 24. Thomas U. Walter. Moyamensing Prison. 
The Debtors’ Wing. 


for the Grecian orders,” ** the period also coincided with 
the rage for revivals of all kinds that characterized the 
romantic era. Little of importance has survived from 
the first phase of the Gothic Revival. The best example 
of that taste is the Eastern Penitentiary, begun by John 
Haviland in 1823, whose massively handsome stone walls 
still encase the system of radiating, spoke-like wings 
that established a new form of prison architecture in this 
country, attracted the visits of European specialists *7 
and secured for the architect a sheaf of commissions for 
jails in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and elsewhere (fig. 
23). In the Egyptian Revival, especially favored for 
prisons and cemeteries, Philadelphia again asserted its 
leadership. In 1838 Haviland built the grandest ex- 
ample of the style, the old Tombs prison in New York, 


86 Tuthill, Mrs. Louisa C., History of architecture from the 
earliest tumes, 300, Phila., 1848. 

87 Crawford, William, Report on the penttentiaries of the 
United States, London, 1835. 
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Fic. 25. Thomas U. Walter. Drawing for the Gate of Laurel 
Hill Cemetery. Courtesy of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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but already in 1836 Thomas U. Walter here in Phila- 
delphia had achieved one of the most impressive Egypt- 
ian designs in the brown stone Debtors’ wing of Moya- 
mensing prison (fig. 24), which is closely associated 
with his rejected design of the same year for the gateway 
to Laurel Hill cemetery (fig. 25). Philadelphia’s lead- 
ership embraces also the Renaissance Revival, which 
gave us John Notman’s pioneer palazzo, the Athenaeum 
hall [B, V] of 1845-1847 (fig. 26). Based on Sir 
Charles Barry’s designs for clubs in London and Man- 
chester, it repeats not only the characteristic astylar 
facades of those buildings but also their handsome col- 
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Fic. 26. John Notman. The Athenaeum of Philadelphia 
Photo. Wayne Andrews. 


John Notman’s great influence in the 
city ®® established a Renaissance current in the middle 
of the century which was to lead through Samuel Sloan 
and his Architectural Review of 1869-1871, the first 


38 Smith, Robert C., John Notman and the Athenaeum build- 
ing, Phila., Athenaeum, 1951. 

39 During his career here, between 1831 and 1865, John Not- 
man built for himself a considerable reputation. This was based 
in large measure upon his introduction of the Italian villa as a 
new type of residence, which made him the forerunner and rival 


of A. J. Davis of New York and Henry Austin of New Haven, 


and his ability to handle a large number of commissions for im- 
portant churches, which gave him a position in Philadelphia not 


unlike that of Richard Upjohn in New York. 
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Fic. 27. Samuel Sloan. 


purely architectural periodical in America, to the gran- 
deur of John McArthur’s city hall of 1888, which is 
probably the largest and tallest expression in the United 
States of the Victorian passion for the towering style of 
the French Renaissance. 

From the beginning of its history Philadelphia has 
been associated with great humanitarian and commercial 
undertakings. The impact of these associations is 
abundantly felt in our nineteenth-century architecture 


— m a 
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Fic. 28. G. P. Cummings. The Penn Mutual Building. 
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Pennsylvania Hospital Mental Department. 


From Kirkbride, T. S., Hospitals for the Insane. 


and especially in three buildings, which fortunately sur- 
viving are of considerable importance in the architec- 
tural history of the nation. In 1836 the English archi- 
tect Isaac Holden designed for the managers of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital a new edifice in West Philadel- 
phia to be used exclusively for the treatment of the 1n- 
sane.*° This structure, augmented under the direction 
of Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, was the first American 
hospital on the echelon plan, wherein a series of extended 
wings permits a maximum of isolation for the separate 
wards. Duplicated for the same hospital by Samuel 
Sloan in 1856 (fig. 27) and by John Notman at Trenton 
in 1848, this Philadelphia plan soon became the accepted 
form for such buildings in this country. Another archi- 
tect of Philadelphia, John Haviland, created the first 
American cast-iron facade for a bank at Pottsville in 
1830. In 1848 James Bogardus began in New York 
the earliest building with both frame and exterior of 
metal and two years later G. P. Cummings undertook in 
Philadelphia for the Penn Mutual Insurance Company 
[E, IV] the first building of the kind in the city (fig. 


40 Little is known of Isaac Holden, who came from Man- 
chester in 1823. He practiced as an architect and builder in 
Philadelphia with his brother from 1826 until 1838, when he 
returned to England two years after winning the Pennsylvania 
Hospital project in competition with John Haviland and William 
Strickland (Morton, Thomas G., History of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, 1751-1893, 165, Phila., 1897). In volume 4 of the 
Haviland papers now on deposit at the library of the University 
of Pennsylvania there are records of payment of several hundred 
dollars to Isaac Holden and his brother, apparently as wages 
for workmen employed under their direction at Port Carbon. 
In 1834 Holden enlarged the old church of St. Mary in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey (Hills, George Morgan, History of the church 
in Burlington, New Jersey, 424, Trenton, 2nd ed., 1885). On 
May 30, 1837, he was named to a committee to consider a new 
building for the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
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Fic. 29. William L. Johnston. The Jayne Building. Courtesy 
U.S. Natl. Park Service. 


28).*1 Decorated in the Italian Renaissance manner, 
then enjoying great fashion in Philadelphia, this iron 
palazzo is now one of the oldest surviving examples in 
the United States of the new kind of construction. The 
Penn Mutual building is rendered the more interesting 
because it forms with adjacent structures a superb en- 
semble of iron architecture, the details of which are fre- 
quently of great delicacy and distinction. 

In this same year of 1849 Philadelphia was acquiring 
its first skyscraper. Dr. David Jayne, a manufacturer 
of patent medicines, decided to erect an extensive build- 
ing on lower Chestnut Street to house his successful 


=—* Peterson, Charles E., American notes; the Penn Mutual 
building, Philadelphia, 1850-51, Jour. Soc. Arch. Hist. 9 (4): 
24-25, 1950. 

Cummings is listed in the Philadelphia directories from 1844 
to 1863. In 1848 he designed the Sansom Street Hall [A, IV] 
on Sansom Street west of Sixth to be used for a public bath 
and Lyceum. The first story was appropriately decorated with 
an order from the baths of Diocletian. The upper area, occupied 
by “societies, schools, &c.,” was decorated in the Italian style 
(Smith, Richard A., Philadelphia as it is in 1852, 77, Phila., 
1852). From the same source we learn that Cummings also 
built about the same time Swain’s Building on Chestnut at 
Seventh [A, III] “in the Italian or Palladian style of architec- 
ture, with a red sandstone front’ (tbid., 77). This architect 
also contributed three designs to Walter, T. U. and J. J. Smith, 
Two hundred designs for cottages and villas, Phila., 1846. 


ROBERT C. SMITH 
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enterprise [F, IV]. Before a fire in 1872 destroyed its 
terminal tower, the structure rose to the then extraordi- 
nary height of ten stories. Built of granite in tradi- 
tional masonry instead of the new metal armature of its 
contemporary the Penn Mutual building, the Jayne edi- 
fice anticipated by two decades the first multiple-story 
office buildings of Chicago and New York.*? Long at- 
tributed incorrectly to John McArthur Jr., this proto- 
skyscraper of Philadelphia, thanks to a chance discovery 
of mine, is now known to be the work of William L. 
Johnston, who designed it just before his death in 1849 
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Fic. 30. Frank Furness. 
Trust Co. Building. 


The Guaranty Safe Deposit and 
Photo. Rowe, USNPS. 


(fig. 29).42 As a result, the name of this Philadelphia 
architect,#4 which had fallen into almost total oblivion, 


42 Peterson, Charles E., American notes; ante-bellum sky- 
scraper, Jour. Soc. Arch. Hist., 9 (3): 25, 27, 28, 1950. 

43 Minutes of the proceedings of the Philadelphia chapter of 
the AIA 1: 62-63, March 11, 1872 (American Institute of 
Architects, Philadelphia). Thomas U. Walter, who gave this 
information, completed the building. He may have designed 
the tower, which strongly resembles some of his drawings for 
other structures in the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

44 William Johnston (1811-1849) made the drawings for Phil- 
Ellena, the Greek revival mansion which George W. Carpenter 
erected in Germantown between 1841 and 1844 and was prob- 
ably responsible, at least in part, for its design (George W. 
Carpenter, Brief description of Phil-Ellena, Phila., 1844). In 
1845 he completed a building for the Mercantile Library [C, IV] 
at the southeast corner of Fifth and Library Streets (7Twenty- 
second annual report of the directors of the Mercantile Library 
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Fie. 31. 
The Banking Room. Courtesy USNPS. 


Frank Furness. The Provident Trust Co. 


can be added to those of Holden and Cummings as an 
important innovator of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These three buildings of theirs show clearly that 
beneath the reserved placidity of its brownstone facades 
Philadelphia was ready to experiment with new materi- 
als and new plans in an almost revolutionary fashion. 
Great prestige in architecture is based not merely 
upon innovations in planning and new techniques of 
construction, important as these things are. Design, in 
the last analysis, is the controlling factor. This was 
proved by Frank Furness, Philadelphia’s greatest archi- 
tect of the late nineteenth century and one of the pio- 
neers of the modern movement in America.*® Return- 
ing from the Civil War to a practice which was to con- 
tinue with great success until his death in 1912, Furness 
displayed the same courage in architecture that had won 
him the Medal of Honor in battle, for he defied the 
common tendency of his time to copy the building of 
the past. Like Henry Hobson Richardson, his brilliant 
contemporary, he tried to emphasize form and space and 
the intrinsic beauty of materials, which are the real in- 
gredients of fine architecture. Furness also tried to 
revitalize architectural ornament by the use of boldly 
expressive naturalistic elements derived from the teach- 
ing of Ruskin. Often he was not entirely successful in 
what he attempted to do. At other times, however, as 


Company of Philadelphia, 8, Phila., 1845). Johnston was also 
the author of the Bank of Commerce [E, IV] on Chestnut 
Street west of Second (Smith, R. A., of. cit., 105). All three 
buildings have been destroyed. 

45 Campbell, William, Frank Furness; an American pioneer, 
Architectural review 110 (659) 312-315, 1951. 
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in the buildings of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in 1872, the Guaranty Safe Deposit and Trust 
of 1875 (fig. 30) [D, IV] and most of all the Provident 
Trust Company of 1879 (fig. 31) [C, III], his style as- 
sumed a daring massiveness of form and an audacious 
breadth of space which are a true expression of force in 
architecture. Much of Furness’s strength lies in his 
ornament, in those wonderfully designed flowers and 
leaves and that prodigious polychromy that undoubtedly 
influenced his one-time pupil Louis Sullivan. Much of 
his success derives also from the brilliant combinations 
of materials he used, like the terracotta, brick, and stone 
of the exterior of the library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1891). These things recall Richardson at 
Sever Hall in Cambridge and Holy Trinity in Boston, 
but Furness developed them quite independently in his 
great period of the seventies before Richardson’s style 
had fully matured. The presence of no less than a 
dozen great Furness buildings in our metropolitan area, 
surrounded as they are by other masterpieces of the 
nineteenth century, makes Philadelphia an unrivalled 
center for the study of the civil architecture of the 
period. By 1900 Furness’s style had lost its early vigor 
and there was no one to carry on his tradition. Phila- 
delphia then lost the leadership in architecture which it 
had held for so long and which it has not yet regained. 

During this period of some two hundred years the 
builders of Philadelphia, like those of New York and 
Boston, had developed a local architecture from the 
modest beginnings of a vernacular style to the full- 
fledged academism of the late nineteenth century. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century the vernacular 
style of Philadelphia was probably the most faithful re- 
production in the new world of the middle class domestic 
architecture of the English cities. Here it took on a 
specifically local flavor through the use of the pent-roof, 
patterned bricks and other features which distinguish 
it from that of New England and New York, as well as 
the colonial centers of the south. The markedly hand- 
some and solid character of this early Philadelphia style 
then matured in the second half of the century into the 
richest American adaptation of British Georgian archi- 
tecture. Philadelphia, abreast of the most creative cen- 
ters in Federal times, excelled all other places in the 
neo-classic style. The great example of the Greek 
architects was here reflected in other revivals and com- 
plemented by the work of those experimenting with new 
forms, a tendency which culminated in the buildings of 
Frank Furness of the 1870’s. That is the architectural 
heritage of Philadelphia, an illustrious tradition unsur- 
passed by any other city of this country and by few in 
the world at large. 
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